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NUMBER THREE 


Talk 


at Kiwanis Club 


Modern System of Cost Accounting Gives Manufacturer 


Current Data Instead of History, He Tells Hearers 


(Reprinted from the Rochester Times-Union of 


“The difference between the old and 
the new system of cost accounting is 
that one was history and the other is 
Was said 
today by William M. Lybrand of Ly- 
brand, Ross Brothers and Montgom- 


a record of curzent events,” 


ery, New York, City, in an address be- 
fore the Kiwanis Club at Powers Ho- 
tel, on “Modern Methods of Cost Ac- 
counting.” 

“Most manufacturers are interested 
today in those features of cost ac- 
counting which will show them how 
to save money,” said Mr. Lybrand. 
“That is the crying need of the hour; 
and 


Every system of cost accounting that 


to reduce overhead cut costs. 
does not help to do these two things 
should be thrown out of the window. 

“The old 
was largely a history of what had 
taken place. The new system tells what 
is taking place. 


cost accounting system 


It acts as a control on 
costs and therefore tends to keep costs 
as low as is humanly pecssible. In 


Epitor’s Note: 
Mr. Lybrand’s address. 


of the National Association of Cost 


Varch 20, 


1922) 


other words, it locks the stable door 
before the horse is stolen. 

This is done by establishing stand- 
Manufacturers 
must determine how much their fac- 
tory operations should ccst; how much 
the overhead should be and how much 
they should Then 
having cost acccunts to compare with 


ards of performance, 


production get. 
this standard they will be able to find 
down. 
and can 


out where have fallen 


They 
correct them. 


they 
know their mistakes 

“That, in brief, is the difference be- 
tween the old and the new system of ° 
cost accounting. One wes history; the 
other is current news. One toid what 
had been done; the other tells what 
is being done. information 
of that kind makes it possible for the 
manufacturer to improve his proces- 


Cucrent 


ses so as to increase production, re- 
duce overhead and get costs down to 
the level which is necessary in these 
days of keen competition and lower 
prices.” 


The above newspaper article was, of course, only a synopsis of 
On the same day on which he had addressed the Kiwanis 


Accountants. 
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A T rip to Cathay 


By Harry C. MCCLUSKEY 


our N 


(Formerly of 
7HO is not thrilled at the thought 

/ of a visit to China—Cathay 
with her age old civilization, her pot- 
tery, jade, silks, ivory, her walled and 
forbidden cities—a country so ancient, 
that one-fifth of it all is given over 
to graves—so densely populated, that 
there are no roads—whose beasts of 
burden are camels and water-buffalo 
—and man after man toiling along 
the narrow paths with his swinging 
baskets—To start on that wonderful 
experience from the Grand Central 
Station, as we did, seemed inappro- 
priate. - 

Our train ride to Chicago gave us 
an opportunity to calm down and rest 
after the rush and bustle of getting 
ready to leave home for a year, o2 
more, for adventures on sea and in 
strange lands. 

We interrupted our journey for a 
few days at Chicago, St. Charles and 
Milwaukee to visit parents and friends 
and were once again, for the second 
time within a year, riding over the 
prairies. But this time without 
thought rough roads or “Camp 
Spots.” 

We boarded the “Olympian” at Mil- 
waukee and enjoyed the luxury of one 
of the latest and best equipped trains 
in the world. To take a bath, get 
shaved and to eat breakfast at the 
rate of forty or fifty miles reminded 
us of our usual morning attempts to 
get to the office before the whistle 
blew. But all we had to worry about 
now was: how late do they serve 
breafast, and: when will that cullod 
gentleman sound the call to luncheon. 

We crossed the Mississippi at St. 
Paul and Minneapolis; they are so 
close together it is hard to tell them 
apart. 

Little snow was encountered until 


of 


e 


w 


York Office Staff) 


Rockies where our 
steam engine was exchanged for an 
electric locomotive. 


we reached the 


It would seem that the proper 
method of going to China would be 
to ride. But the writer, of necessity, 
ran part of the way. Having con- 
siderable trouble in getting the rear 
of the train into focus, it was dis- 
covered that the train was on its way 
without the snapshcoter, whose train- 
ing in catching subways enabled him 
to continue the journey in the pre- 
scribed manner. However, he both 
shot and caught the train. 

Mount Rainier lifted its head to see 
us one hundred and sixty-nine miles 
away, and the night found us in Se- 
attle. Having convinced the United 
States Government that they could 
take the chance of losing us, and that 
Uncle Sam would receive his share of 
our last year’s earnings, we were 
allowed to leave the Land of the Free 
and the graveyard of John Barleycorn. 

On arriving in Vancouver we had a 
view, from a distance, of our ship, the 
Empress of Russia, and its size was 
discouraging when we thought of the 
next eighteen days. Chinese Coolies 
carried our baggage aboard next day 
and we cast off at 4 P.M., at the same 
time taking on board the usual pas- 
sengers who arrive after ships get 
under way. And here we caught our 
first glimpse of the Orient. Chinese, 
Japanese, Hindoos, Sihks, all bound 
for home. An old temple bell called 
us to dinner where white-gowned Chi- 
nese boys served us, not with food, 
but “chow.” We stopped after dinner 
at Victoria and were soon out to sea. 

For the benefit of the readers of 
this letter let us draw a veil over the 
events of the first day out. We re- 
ceived medical advice from the stew- 

































ardess to “get some fresh hair,’ and 
from the cabin boy to “maybee better 
catchee plentee flesh air.’”’ We passed 
up both tips and slept it off. 

The weather was bright and clear 
all the way over, but heavy seas kept 
our sea legs on the job until we 
sighted land on the starboard bow. 

We missed the Aleutian Islands by 
very tew miles, but they could have 
been sighted had we passed a certain 
point in daylight. About half way 
across the ship’s population engaged 
in the great controversy: did we gain 
or lose a day? The battle raged for 
several days, but the question was set- 
tled by the captain, whose decision 
was “Just as you want it to be.” 

She was a “Limey” boat, so we had 
tea at 6 A.M., breakfast at 8, beef-tea 
at 11, tiffin (translated into Ameri- 
can means lunch) at 1 P.M., tea at 4, 
dinner at 7 and sandwiches at 11. Be- 
tween times we had to content our- 
selves with—well, I'll leave it to your 
imagination. It’s a great life if you 
don’t weaken, but, as I said before, 
our weakness wore off, the first day 
out. 

We were favored with a concert by 
Mischa Elman, an animal show and a 
magician, so we did not miss old 
Broadway so very much after all. 

Our first calm day showed Japan in 
the offing, and we traveled close to 
shore all day. Japan looks just as it 
did in our geographies with moun- 
tains, small villages and stunted trees. 
The sea was filled with fishing sam- 
pans, some with sails, while others 
were yulohed, or, as we called it at 
home, “sculled.” 

This latter method of propulsion is 
performed with a large oar attached 
to the rear of the boat which is pushed 
to and fro by one or more men (and a 
great many times by women). 

Just before entering the harbor of 
Yokohama we ran into a school of 
porpoises, which consoled us somewhat 
for not seeing a whale. 

Yokohama is well guarded by forts 
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which were ‘“‘snapshotted” by every- 
one, thus breaking the Japanese laws, 
and making us, I suppose, Japanese 
outlaws. 

We landed at 5 P.M. on a dock filled 
with autos, carriages and _ jinrick- 
shaws, Japanese men in dark colored 
kimonos, and the women in all colors 
of the rainbow. 

We expected to find the Japanese 
dressed in European clothes, especially 
in Yokohama, but were surprised to 
find the native custom in almost ex- 
clusive use, with wooden-sandals on 
stilts to keep the feet from the mud 
and water. 

The shops are small, but extremely 
neat, and the heating plant usually 
consists of a piece of charcoal burning 
in an earthenware jar. The ‘“warm- 
ees” sit on their knees with hands 
over the top, catching whatever 
warmth escapes. In Kobe we found 
a dog warming himself in the same 
manner as his master. 

Our first jinrickshaw ride proved 
very exciting, and, as we learned later, 
expensive. All the profiteers are not 
Occidentals. The cities of Yokohama, 
Kobe and Nagasaki are far dirtier 
than any American town we have ever 
seen, and the hotels would not be con- 
sidered fourth class at home. 

We left Yokohama early the next 
morning and at sunrise saw Fujiyama 
look down on us from the clouds. All 
day long she smiled on us and so, some 
day, we must return. 

After leaving Kobe we = sailed 
through the Inland Sea to Nagasaki 
with the shore close by on either side, 
and the panorama of cliffs, villages 
and terraced mountain sides seemed 
more like “‘movies” than real. 

At Nagasaki we visited an old tem- 
ple and cemetery which date back 
thousands of years. After removing 
our shoes we were conducted through 
a modern Buddhist temple by a priest 
who served us with tea and cakes. 
Our table was the floor and we sat on 
(Concluded on page 19) 








Bb. By.B, 





(Chicago 


HE University of Illinois functions 

in an important way in the grant- 

ing of the degree of Certified Public 
Accountant in that State. 

The State legislative body put into 
force at July 1, 1903, ‘an act to regu- 
late the profession of Public Account- 
ants.” The embodies many pro- 
visions common to the laws of other 
States, but is unusual in its admin- 
istrative features. 

The act provides that the State Uni- 
versity ‘“‘shall determine the qualifica- 
tions of persons applying for certifi- 
cates under this act, and shall make 
rules for the examination of the same, 
and for this latter purpose shall ap- 
point three examiners, at least two 
of whom shall be skilled in the prac- 
tice of accounting and actively en- 
gaged therein in the State of Lllinois, 
and the third shall be either an 
countant of the grade herein described 
or an attorney skilled in commercial 
law.” 

In accordance with this section of 
the law the University has made pro- 
vision for its administration in the 
form of regulations for the conduct 
of examinations. A University com- 
mittee on accountancy has been estab- 
lished, composed of the Registrar, and 
two other members of the University 
staff, who are appointed by the Presi- 
dent. This committee, under the su- 
pervision of the President, directs all 
matters arising under the law. 

Candidates desiring to sit at exam- 
inations must first submit their ap- 
plications to the committee for ap- 
proval. The application consists of a 
sworn statement of the applicant’s 
age, legal residence, length of time if 
any spent in the practice of accoun- 
tancy, and a statement of any previ- 


act 


ac- 
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The State Universitv a Factor in the Illinois 
C.. P. A. 


By EH... C. 





Degree 
HAWES 


Office) 


ous examinations passed. The appli- 
cant must show evidence of gradua- 
tion from a four-year high school, or 
of having had equivalent education. 
A list of three references must 
furnished, from whom is secured an 
opinion of the moral character of the 
applicant. 

The examinations are given by a 
Board of Examiners, appointed by the 
President and approved by the Trus- 
tees of the University. The law pre- 
scribes that the Board shall have three 
members, serving terms of three 
years each, there being one retiring 
member each year. No accountant 
shall be a member of Board who has 
not been authorized by law to prac- 
tice in the State of Illinois as a Cer- 
tified Public Accountant. 

The University Committee selects 
the time and place for examinations 
and publishes public notices announc- 
ing them. The questions are secured 
from the Board of Examiners, printed 
in suitable form and returned to the 
Board prior to the examination. The 
members of the Board grade the 
papers of the candidates and return 
them to the University Committee 
with a certified statement of the 
grades. The committee then prepares 
a list of the successful names and cer- 
tifies it to the President of the Uni- 
versity. Diplomas are issued in the 
name of the University, conferring 
the C. P. A. degree. The diplomas 
bear the signature of the President, 
the Secretary of the Board of Trus- 
tees, and the members of the Board of 
Examiners. 

The University has prepared and 
issues a circular of information in re- 
gard to the examinations for Certified 

(Concluded on page 20) 
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Mr. “Dromedary, ” Aeronaut 


An Interview by a Staff Reporter 


Considerable excitement prevailed 
in the produce district on New York’s 
lower west side when the news spread 
that the well known Mr. Dromedary, 
whose picture is found all over the 
United States and Canada on the 
package of dates bearing his name, 
had arrived from his home near the 
Persian Gulf, a full three weeks ahead 
of the expected time of arrival. 

When he announced that he had 
traveled from Baghdad to Cairo by 
aeroplane, and that he was the first 
arrival in New York who had come 
over that route, a reporter from the 
L. R. B. & M. JOURNAL requested an 
interview. 

Naturally the interview was begun 
in the usual fashion. 

“What do you think of our sky- 
scrapers, Mr. Dromedary ?” 

“Some buildings.” 

“What of our pretty girls? Don’t 
they exceed any that you have ever 
seen?” 

“You said a mouthful there.” 

“Tsn’t it wonderful? Here you have 
been in the new world only a few 
hours, and have already become ac- 
customed to American slang.” 

“Young man, you don’t think for a 
moment that slang was invented by 
you? There is nothing new under the 
sun. When I was coming up the street 
I overheard the remark ‘Tie your bull 
outside.’ Any one at all familiar with 
the excavations of the ancient cities 
of Mesopotamia knows that most of 
the approaches to the various palaces 
were lined with sculptured represen- 
tations of bulls. That is where the 
expression originated.” 

“Well, Mr. Dromedary, you will at 
least admit that women’s rights are 
distinctly new.” 

“By no means. Zenobia was one 
of the first exponents of the idea, and 
for a time divided the rule of the 
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world with Rome. But where is Pal- 
myra now? Inruins! You boast of 
your ‘Great White Way.’ The original 
of this famous street was the ‘Avenue 
of the Sun,’ in Palmyra, which was 
1,240 yards long, and, in addition to 
the palaces of the wealthy merchants 
which lined its full extent, contained 
750 pillars of rosy, white limestone, 
55 feet high. Whenever the mer- 
chants made a ‘killing,’ a statue of 
the fortunate one was placed on a 
bracket extending from the side of the 
pillar near the top. In New York, 
however, I understand that they ex- 
hibit themselves, instead of their 
statues, in a place called ‘The Diamond 
Horseshoe.’ ” 

The reporter tightened his belt, and 
had access to the water cooler. His 
eyes brightened. 

“But the United States is the first 
dry country of record.” 

“Oh, no, Arabia has been dry for 
centuries. But we call our wet spots 
oases instead of blind tigers or blind 
pigs. It sounds more poetical, don’t 
you think?” 

“Have you 
schools? 


heard of our famous 
Why, New York has more 
schools of commerce, finance and eco- 
nomics than any other city in the 
world. This is a comparatively new 
phase of education.” 


Mr. Dromedary yawned. “Have 
you never heard of the schools of 
Babylon? That school matriculated 


all the children of Israel taken into 
captivity and from being a nation of 
warriors and shepherds transformed 
them into a commercial nation. Can 
you beat that?” 

The reporter sighed, and essayed a 
new lead. “In your flight to Egypt 
you must have passed over Jerusalem. 
Do you think the old city is any the 
better for its redemption from the 
Turks?” 














Mr. Dromedary frowned, and evi- 
dently resented the question. How- 
ever, he then smiled, and said, “I did 
not think of that as 1 flew over the 
city. On the contrary, my thoughts 
reverted back to Solomon’s time, and 
I wondered how little he was under- 
stood. Why does the modern world, 
the western world especially, look 
upon him as a sort of glorified brick- 
layer, when in reality he was the lead- 
ing accountant of his time?” 

“T never heard of such a thing, Mr. 
Dromedary. Accountants in those 
days?” 


“Why, yes. References to accounts 
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But at the present day I am told no 
large audit is completed excepting 
with an anvil chorus!” 

“Were there any moving pictures in 
the olden days of Babylon?” 

“You have nothing in these days 
that can compare with the writing of 
the unseen hand on the palace walls 
of Belshazzar.” 

The reporter tried another issue. 
“Has not the world progressed since 
the days of the Ptolemys?” 

“No, I think it has retrograded. 
The ancient Egyptian worshipped the 
cat openly. Here in America this par- 
ticular idol worship still flourishes ex- 
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have been found in the ruins of Ec- 
batana and Nineveh. As to fish 
stories——” 

“Yes, yes, Mr. Dromedary. But you 
were talking of King Solomon, as an 
accountant.” 

“Well, can you not realize that King 
Solomon audited the tax returns of 
King Hiram on the one hand, and on 
the other, verified the cost accounts 
of Hiram the widow’s son, and at the 
same time dictated poetry to his sec- 
retary. I am astonished that the ac- 
countants of America have not done 
him honor for his accomplishments. 
And you must also realize that the 
sound of a hammer was not heard 
during the erection of the Temple. 
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tensively, but surreptitiously. And 
you degrade the reverence accorded 
the divinity by calling it ‘The Kitty.’ ” 

“IT am sorry that you are so disap- 
pointed with us, Mr. Dromedary. I 
hope it is not all confined to the 
United States. Did you disapprove 
of anything in Europe?” 

“Europe is an old story. My one 
regret is that my itinerary did not 
call for a flight over the Alps. I 
should have liked the Alps to realize 
that as a measure of quality they have 
nothing on ‘The New York Hills.’ ” 

“Tell me something about your 
country, Mr. Dromedary.” 

“Well, my home is in Basrah, the 
(Concluded on page 20) 
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“Much Ado 


The following correspondence of re- 
cent date is published with the per- 
mission of one of our clients, not for 
the purpose of ridiculing the meticu- 
lousness of Government procedure, but 
rather to indicate the effort of one 
taxpayer to secure the application of 
common sense to Treasury Depart- 
ment procedure, and to commend the 
ready co-operation of the Director of 
the Budget in eliminating such metic- 
ulousness. It would tend to greater 
economy in Government administra- 
tion if other taxpayers would point 
out similar cases of unnecessarily ex- 
pensive Government practices. 


Letter from Thomas A. Edison, 
Inc., Orange, N. J., to General Charles 
G. Dawes, Director of the Budget, 
Washington, D. C. 

Appreciating as we do your sincere 
and energetic efforts to inculcate busi- 
ness principles in the administration 
of Governmental expenditures, we 
think you would be interested in in- 
vestigating the evidently utterly ab- 
surd and illogical system of routine 
emanating from the Sales Tax Divi- 
sion of the Internal Revenue Depart- 
ment which resulted in billing one of 
our subsidiary companies with a 25% 
penalty tax amounting to 2c., on ac- 
count of delay in filing a Transporta- 
tion Tax Return amounting to 8c. 

I enclose the bill in question 
your information. 


for 
It was received by 
Pohatcong Railroad Company from 
the Internal Revenue Collector at 
Newark, who apparently had no op- 
tion but to submit the bill upon re- 
ceiving the delinquent list from the 
Department at Washington. It is ap- 
parent that such a billing must cost 
the Government between 50c. and $1, 
and the absorption of the time of 
high-priced clerks in the Collector’s 
office making up billings of this sort 
must be entirely out of accord with 
the policy which you have so well 
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undertaken in 
budgeting plans 
have become 
ministration. 

Most business concerns observe the 
principle of ignoring debits of less 
than $1, in view of the disproportion- 
ate expense of handling them, but I 
am informed that items down to lec. 
are being billed to taxpayers by the 
Sales Tax Division. 


connection 
under 


with 
which 
identified with the Ad- 


the 
you 


Reply from General Dawes to 
Thomas A. Edison, Inc. 

Please accept my thanks for the 
memorandum from the Sales Tax Di- 
vision of the Internal Revenue Bu- 
reau, resulting in the billing of a 2c. 
penalty. This is only another instance 
of much that we find here, where 
strict adherence to forms blinds the 
eyes of Government employees to the 
business results of specific transac- 
tions. We are very much obliged for 
information of this sort, and will try 
to make use of it in connection with 
getting more common sense into the 
system. 

I am sending you some of the pub- 
lications of the office, in which I think 
you will be interested. 


A later letter from General Dawes 
to Thomas A. Edison, Inc. 

Enclosed please find memorandum I 
have received today from Mr. Elmer 
Dover, Assistant Secretary of the 
Treasury, in connection with the mat- 
ter about which you wrote me on Feb- 
ruary 23rd. 

Thank you very much for bringing 
this to our attention. 


Dawes 
Assistant 


Memorandum to General 
from Hon. Elmer Dover, 
Secretary of the Treasury. 

Referring to a communication which 
you handed me sometime ago and 
which I in turn referred to the Com- 
missioner of Internal Revenue, I bring 


8 L. 


to your attention the Commissioner’s 
comment as follows: 

“In regard to the two-cent penalty as- 
sessed against the Pohatcong Railroad Com- 


pany, Stewartsville, N. J., to which your 
attention was called by General Dawes, there 
is no defense for such a fool transaction by 
this Bureau. Some months ago an order 


was issued in the Income Tax Unit that no 
additional assessments of $15 or less would 
be listed, and that no refund of $10 or less 
would be invited by the Bureau, because it 
practically costs the Government an equiva- 
lent amount to put through such an assess- 
ment or refund. It seems in this particular 
case the assessment of 2 cents was an error 
on the part of the collector, because the 


Sales Tax Unit had issued orders to collec- 
tors not to list an assessment of 50 cents or 
less. Instructions are now going forward 
that sales tax assessments of less than $5 
shall be disregarded.” 


‘ T 9 
“A Sea Voyage 
By W. G. KURTZ 
Vew York Office) 

iy IT is the intention of any reader 

of the JOURNAL to take an ocean 
voyage at some time or other, the 
writer feels fully qualified to give 
some valuable advice with regard to 
preliminary training and also the 
planning of an economy campaign. I 
know that I can be relied upon to give 
authoritative advice in these matters, 
and herewith submit my credentials. 

First, I have read, very carefully, 
the sea experiences of Mr. Lybrand, 
Col. Montgomery and Mr. Keller, 
which have appeared in past issues of 
the JOURNAL. Second, one of the es- 
capades of my younger days was to 
work my way as a cadet on a round 
trip of one of the Ward Liners. Dur- 
ing the course of the voyage I “ex- 
ecuted” a “very expert” piece of work. 
The third mate assured me that I was 
a very able mariner and advised me 
to spend about ten years on a school 
ship, after which time, I, no doubt, 
would make a fairly good landlubber. 
Third, I have made the trip from Cape 
Charles, Va., across Chesapeake Bay 
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to Norfolk, Va., on the 
Maryland of the P.R.R. 

One need only jog the memory a bit 
to recall that Mr. Lybrand very 
strongly advocates engaging passage 
on a ship that is not top heavy. Both 
Col. Montgomery and Mr. Keller are 
firm believers in ‘“‘Mothersills” for sea- 
sickness. (Order it by the keg.) 
Personally, I recommend skid chains. 

If one requires definite, first hand 
experience, it is only necessary to 
make the trip from Cape Charles to 
Norfolk, which, in my estimation, is 
a very good “‘vest pocket” voyage. In 
order to obtain all the benefits, it is 
necessary to leave New York on the 
9:05 P.M. “Norfolk Special” on a 
Thursday night in February, as Mr. 
S. C. Ross and I did, bound for an as- 
signment in Norfolk. After, or 
rather during, a “‘very restful” Pull- 
man ride, we were awakened at 5 A.M. 
and informed that we were at Cape 
Charles and that the boat for Norfolk 
was waiting. I don’t remember at the 
moment whether the porter said that 
the train had traveled so fast or that 
it was so cold, but at any rate the 
water in the car had frozen and it was 
unnecessary to call attention to the 
atmosphere. We, therefore, “en- 
joyed” an army bath—‘‘a bucket of 
cold water.” Needless to say it did 
not take us very long to get inside of 
some warm clothes, after which we 
boarded the S. S. Maryland. 

Visions of a joyful trip flitted 
through my mind at this point, for it 
was quite noticeable that the entire 
upper deck was coated with about 
three inches of ice. After about half 
an hour the Maryland sailed forth into 
the bay. All went well until we had 
passed the breakwater, and then! I 
know when a ship rolls, and also when 
one plunges, but the Maryland did 
neither, she galloped. It wasn’t a case 
of seeking a chair, what we wanted 
was a combination horizontal and 
chinning bar. Everything that wasn’t 


good ship 





securely fastened down, took a merry 
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The social hall presented one 
of the best riot scenes ever produced. 


jaunt. 


entangled with 
piles of chairs, bag- 
cushions. It was 


Passengers became 
and buried under 
gage and_ seat 
great (!). 

After about an hour of this, I sug- 
gested to Mr. Ross that we partake of 
some breakfast. He wasn’t very en- 
thusiastic, possibly for a good reason. 
[ noticed he was a bit “‘pale under the 
gills.’ However, he finally consented 
and after various sundry acrobatic 
stunts we managed to make our way 
to the dining hall. It was a sorry 
looking place. It looked as though a 
cyclone had passed through it. After 
a while we succeeded in getting seated 
at a table, and placed our order. Right 
here is where I can best illustrate my 
“dope” on the economy campaign. 

I contend that it is unnecessary to 
buy a meal aboard ship. All you need 
do is to sit at a table and your neigh- 
bor’s meal, just served, comes sliding 
down the table. This is exactly what 
happened; the various orders, im- 
mediately upon being served, insisted 
on engaging in a “Kentucky Derby” 
around the table. Following one’s 
breakfast around a table is alright for 
a while, but it soon becomes rather 
monotonous and in fact dangerous. 
One may consider oneself very for- 
tunate if one doesn’t come in contact 
with the business end of a knife or 
fork, 

There is one thing I am absolutely 
certain about, and that is, that the 
accounts of the company operating 
this line do not contain a reserve for 
obsolescence of dishes. Judging by 
the piles of broken crockery on the 
floor, it must be necessary to refurn- 
ish the china closet completely each 
trip. Just then the ship exerted a 
mighty gallop with the result that one 

table was completely overturned and 
the rest were neatly piled up in one 
corner along with sundry chairs, 
dishes, breakfasters and _ colored 
waiters, 
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This reminded us very force- 
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fully that we had had enough break- 
fast. 

By this time we had become some- 
what accustomed to the ship’s antics, 
and sort of timed our steps and move- 
ments to the proper cadence (about 
the same as riding a broncho). We 
had the pleasure of meeting a gentle- 
man who, every so often would point 
out a spar or a buoy and tell us about 
the ship that “sank there, a week be- 
fore,” during a blow such as we were 
experiencing. Yes, he was a_ nice 
man ! 

Another thing that was quite no- 
ticeable was the number of people who 
seemed to be enjoying a little pre- 
breakfast nap. It was surprising. 
(At this point ‘Mothersills” would 
have broken all records for sales.) 

The trip across the bay is not with- 
out a number of interesting sights, 
among which are battleships, light- 
houses and for me, for the first time 
in my life, the view of a seven-masted 
ship under full sail. Chesapeake Bay 
is about thirty miles across at this 
point, and I believe it affords the best 
training ground for anyone seeking 
a few of the joys a sea trip may bring. 


Try This Puzzle 

A farmer died and left his prop- 
erty, consisting of a square piece of 
land contain- 
ing 64 acres, to 
his wife and 4 
sons. To his 
wife he left 16 
acres, shown in 
the upper right 
hand corner of 
the diagram. 
His will pro- 
vided that the 
remaining 48 acres should be divided 
among his four sons and that each 
son should receive a piece of property 
equal in size and shape. How was it 
divided? 
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Deduction For Net Losses 


By E. E. WAKEFIELD, JR. 


»CStO) 


pce 204 (d) of the Revenue 
Act of 1921 provides that if a net 
loss as described in Section 204 has 
been sustained by a taxpayer, having 
a fiscal year beginning in 1920 and 
ending in 1921, the taxpayer shall 
be entitled to the benefits of the sec- 
tion in respect to the “same propor- 
tion of such net loss which the por- 
tion of such fiscal year falling within 
the calendar year 1921 is of the entire 
fiscal year.” 

Internal Revenue Bulletin No. 8, is- 
sued February 20, 1922, page 7, con- 
tains 1-8-98—I.T. 1211, in which the 
Income Tax Unit holds that if a net 
loss was sustained for the fiscal year 
ended October 31, 1921, 10/12 of such 
net loss may be applied against in- 
come of the calendar year 1922, in a 
case in which permission had been 
granted the taxpayer to change to a 
calendar year basis and to make a 
two months’ return for the period 
from November 1, 1921, to December 
31, 1921. The position of the Unit 
is that the statute says that the loss 
may be applied to net income of the 
taxpayer for “‘the succeeding taxable 
year,” and that the succeeding tax- 
able year is calendar year 1922 and 
includes in no part the two months 
from November 1, 1921 to December 
31, 1921. The obvious result of this 
ruling will be that if there was in- 
come for the two months’ period, such 
income will be taxed even though it is 
exceeded by the net loss of the fiscal 
year, ended October 31st, and even 
though at the time such income is 
taxed it cannot be known whether 
there will be any income of the year 
1922 or 1923, against which to offset 
the loss. 

Should not the statute be interpre- 
ted more broadly in the use of the 
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words, “taxable year”? Was not Con- 
gress less concerned with the particu- 
lar period or periods for which in- 
come is reported than with the allow- 
ance for the net loss against income 
of twelve months or twenty-four 
months next after the period in which 
the net loss occurred? The Depart- 
ment has frequently insisted that in- 
come of more than one accounting 
period, for the purpose of endeavor- 
ing to find the income of a particular 
twelve months, shall be averaged to 
determine the taxable income. It 
seems only fair that some such idea 
should be followed out in the case 
considered here, and that the net loss 
should be allowed against the income 
of the two months period, and if nec- 
essary against income of the period 
or periods succeeding the two months’ 
period, with the limitation only, that 
no more than two full years next suc- 
ceeding the year in which the net loss 
was incurred shall be considered. 

The statute provides, however, that 
the deduction in all cases shall be 
made under regulations prescribed by 
the Commissioner with the approval 
of the Secretary. This would seem 
to limit the rights of the taxpayer un- 
der the provision as to net losses, as 
to any matter not specifically covered 
by the statute, to what the Commis- 
sioner, with the approval of the Sec- 
retary, is willing to grant. 

Having in mind the suggestion in 
the preface of “Income Tax Procedure, 
1922” (Page iv), that more and not 
less should be left to the discretion 
of the administrators of the law in 
the Treasury Department, doubtless, 
we should not be too critical of the 
exercise of its discretion by the De- 
partment. It may not be out of place, 


(Continued on page 19) 
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TOTHING great was ever achieved 
4 without enthusiasm,” said Em- 
erson. Enthusiasm connotes the vi- 
sion to see the goal, confidence in our 
powers to achieve, the buoyant heart 
to meet and overcome obstacles. 

No task is mean to him who per- 
forms the labor his hands find to do 
with all his might. I asked the head 
of a great business the secret of his 
success, and he answered: “I always 
whistled on my way to a job I didn’t 
like. By doing things I hated to do, 
the very best I knew how, I got a 
chance at better jobs.” 
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Enthusiasts may err from an ex- 
cess of zeal, but better so, than never 
to experience the glow and rapture of 
high consecration to an undertaking 
we attack joyfully with a determina- 
tion to put it through. 

Believe in something! Do some- 
thing! Be somebody! 

America was founded by enthusi- 
asts, and her security and prosperity 
were won and preserved through the 
faith of devoted men and women who 
passed on the flaming torch from gen- 
eration to generation. 


The Test of the Unexpected 


file Hl atchman-lixaminer) 


ie is the unlooked-for, the unexpected, 
that constitutes the severest test. 
Surprise is an element of strain, Be- 
ing taken off guard is a prophecy of 
defeat. Forewarned is forearmed. 
We are usually able to meet and cope 
successfully with what we expect. 
The very expectation is in a sense a 
preparation. We arm ourselves for 
the fight that we know is coming; we 
save our breath for the rise in the 
road that we see just ahead; we curb 
our temper when we forecast the like- 
lihood of special temptation to hasty 
words and actions. It is the thing 
that all unheralded meets us in the 
turn of the road, or leaps out at us 
from the side of the way, the unex- 
pected thing, that upsets us and routs 
us and sends us down in ignominious 
defeat. 

In like manner one’s character on 
its positive side is most severely tested 
in just this way. Almost anybody can 
make up his mind to be kind, loving, 
gentle, helpful, in things foreseen and 
under circumstances known. Few 
would fail to meet the demands in 
cases in which they knew beforehand 
just what those demands would be; 
but it is not quite so easy to respond 
satisfactorily on the spur of the mo- 
ment to a requirement entirely unex- 
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pected. So much the more does such 
response, or lack of it, reveal what 
the character really is. The Good 
Samaritan of our Lord’s parable may 
furnish an illustration. He had no 
thought of what was before him on 
the Jericho road, probably as he slow- 
ly journeyed along his thoughts were 
on the business that was taking him 
down to the Jordan valley; certainly 
he was not thinking of any philan- 
thropic or humanitarian enterprise. 
And then, all at once, there lay the 
wounded, half dead man before him, 
making mute but eloquent demand 
upon his sympathy and _ assistance. 
The kind of man that he was showed 
itself in the kind of response that he 
made to that demand. You understand 
him better in that quick, instinctive 
compassion than you could if you had 
studied him for a year as he moved 
along the smooth, undisturbed paths 
of the ordinary and expected in his 
home in Samaria. 

One of the sad things often encoun- 
tered is the failure to do what we 
really mean to do, just because we are 
not ready when the emergency comes. 
If we could have a little time for 
preparation, a little warning of what 
is expected, a little space for getting 
ourselves together for the effort, we 
should not be found wanting. But all 
at once the demand is made, the 
chance comes, the unexpected happens; 
and while our wits are wool gathering 
the opportunity is passed, and we are 
left to say regretfully: “If I only had 
known!” Perhaps there may be a blur 
on the glory of heaven when we think 
of the chances we missed because we 
were not ready to improve them. 

We need to look out for the un- 
looked-for, and to expect the unexpec- 
ted. Everywhere it is liable to spring 
out at us. Life should be so com- 
pletely subordinated to a great cen- 
tral, controlling principle that the ap- 
plication of that principle in given 
cases may be immediate and auto- 
matic. 
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Speaking Up to the Old Man 

A copy of the following “advice” by 
Elbert Hubbard was sent to the editor 
with the suggestion that it be inserted 
in our JOURNAL. A copy of it hangs 
in the office of Henry Wallace, Secre- 
tary of Agriculture in President 
Harding’s Cabinet. 

If the concern where you are em- 
ployed is all wrong, and the Old Man 
a curmudgeon, it may be well for you 
to go to the Old Man and confiden- 
tially, quietly and kindly tell him that 
he is a curmudgeon. Explain to him 
that his pdlicy is absurd and prepos- 
terous. Then show him how to reform 
his ways, and you might offer to take 
charge of the concern and cleanse it 
of all its secret faults. 

“Do this; or if, for any reason, you 
should prefer not, take your choice of 
these; get out or get in line. You have 
got to do one or the other—now make 
your choice. 

If you work for a man—in Heaven’s 
name work for him. 

If he pays you wages that supply 
your bread and butter, work for him 
—speak well of him, stand by him, and 
stand by the institution he represents. 

I think if I worked for a man, I 
would work for him. I would not work 
for him part of the time, and then the 
rest of the time work against him. I 
would give him undivided service or 
none. 

If put to the pinch, an ounce of loy- 
alty is worth a pound of cleverness. 

If you must villify, condemn and 
eternally disparage, why resign your 
position, and when you are outside 
condemn to your heart’s content. But, 
I pray you so long as you are a part 
of an institution do not condemn it. 
Not that you are injuring the institu- 
tion—not that—but when you dis- 
parage the concern of which you are 
a part you disparage yourself. 


Right now is the easiest time to do 
that disagreeable duty that is facing 
you. 
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OFFICE 


BOSTON 


Now that the Ides of March have 
passed, we congratulate ourselves that 
all tax returns on which we were en- 
ized were filed on or before March 
i1—a good finish with a day to spare. 
That day was employed by some of 
the people in the Tax Department in 
sorting flies and studying fish and 
game laws and by others in visiting 
the Automobile Show. 
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Mr. Sweet lectured before the Ac- 
counting Class of Boston University 
on Tuesday evening, March 7th, on 
“Incidents in the Practice of a Public 
Accountant.” On Thursday, March 
23, he expects to lecture before the 
Amos Tuck School of Administration 
and Finance at Dartmouth. 


A recent news item told of a Wash- 
ington artist who won a prize for his 
painting of the Old Granite Wharf 
at Rockport, Mass. He will be glad 
to learn through this organ of pub- 
licity that this granite wharf is the 
property of one of our clients. It 
takes a special type of artistic eye to 
see ‘sermons in stones” and beauty in 
a pile of rocks. Jack Harris, one of 
our staff artists, says he looked at that 
wharf many times in the course of 
an audit and saw only a fixed asset, 
subject to depreciation. 





Buchanan, formerly of the New 
York staff and more recently connec- 
ted with the Detroit office, is supposed 
to have joined our staff last Septem- 
ber. For months he has been in New 
York on an important assignment, 
now completed, and is now here in 
flesh as well as spirit. Decker and 
he have been seen together, gazing at 
a speck in the sky and discussing 
whether said speck was a Curtiss tri- 
plane or a Bleriot monoplane. In the 


NOTES 


spring it is natural for our ex-aviators 
to go up in the air again. 

Mr. Sweet has inaugurated a plan 
for development of staff members, 
known as the Authorities Plan. The 
staff has been divided into pairs and 
to each pair has been assigned a sub- 
ject related to business matters, not 
strictly confined to accounting, con- 
cerning which through study and in- 
vestigation of actual conditions they 
are to become the staff authorities. 
At the end of six months each pair 
shall prepare a thesis on the subject 
recently solved for all time and a new 
topic will be assigned. The three-fold 
object is development of the individ- 
ual, benefit to the firm and service to 
the clients as business counsel. The 
plan has aroused a lively interest 
among staff members, one of whom 
aptly referred to it as an example of 
leadership by inspiration. 





Early in 1922 Elwin MacLeod 
joined our regular staff. MacLeod 
has received his C.P.A. degree as a 
result of the Massachusetts examina- 
tions last November. 


We miss Woodworth and Fletcher. 
Fletcher is in direct charge of ac- 
counting for one of our clients and 
Woodworth has become the treasurer 
of a new corporation. 





“Don’t stay in a rut,” say the cor- 
respondence school advertisements! 
But E. Roy Kittredge did. It was one of 
those old-fashioned New England win- 
ter country road ruts out near Lowell. 
“Kit” and his new Studebaker were 
wallowing along when some officious 
driver of an approaching auto ordered 
him out of the rut. Roy not only 
stayed in, but kept on going nonchal- 
antly, leaving a few hub caps to con- 
sole the irate wayfarer. 
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CHICAGO 
“NOTHING MUCH” 

I wouldn’t advise you to read this 
if you’ve got anything else to do. It 
won’t learn you nothin’ nohow. Un- 
less you like good writin’ better put 
in your time memorizing the new tax 
law. But as long as | got this job 
wished on me I can write what I like 
even if all the good stuff gets cut out 
at headquarters. The way I got this 
job was this: 

The boss meets me in the hall one 
day an’ he sez Hawley’s quit and 
you’ve got to write the notes for the 
JOURNAL. Why pick on me, I sez. I’ve 
asked everyone else in the office, and 
no one else will do it, he sez. But I 
don’t read the JOURNAL, I sez. He 
sez why not, and I sez I ain’t got time 
and he sez why ain’t you got time, 
and I sez because I work hard all day 
and study accounting all night. The 
boss give me a look like he seen I 
was lying and sez well you take time. 
I seen it wasn’t no use arguin’ with 
him because when the boss gets his 
head set you can’t stop him and be- 
sides you musn’t argue with the boss. 
He is always right except when you 
get far enough away to do some 
cussing on your own account. 

Now he sez you’ve got to be very 
carful ’cause Mr. Staub is the editor 
and Mr. Staub is a very fine man and 
he won’t take no foolin’. Don’t write 
nothin’ about wine or women, but if 
you know anything about singin’ put 
it in. Spell your words wright ’cause 
them fellers in Boston is all educated 
and they will catch you every time. 
I didn’t know nothin’ about singin’ so 
I sez what in Sam Hill am I going to 
write about? He sez write all the 
news that’s fit to print. I seen I was 
handicapped right there because most 
of the news you git around this of- 
fice ain’t fit to print. You’d have to 
use asbestos paper and people might 
confuse this office with Hollywood. 

So I sit down and right a lot of lies 
about my fellow pencil pushers and 


when it come out they all got sore and 
was going to crown me. I am about 
as popular as a crutch around this 
office. But we editors must be fear- 
less and I’ve got some of the boys be- 
lieving it’s quite an honor to be men- 
tioned in the JOURNAL. Some day 
somebody is goin’ to knock my block 
off sure. 

Now I don’t want to make no dirty 
cracks at nobody but I am sure dis- 
appointed at my old friend Burton. 
Burton used to draw his pay out of 
this office until he started to run that 
hundred per cent pure Harvard of- 
fice in Seattle. Burton had a reputa- 
tion around here of slingin’ a mean 
pen. He used words from ’way back 
in the last part of the dictionary. 
He wrote a report on an investigation 
and there ain’t nobody around here 
yet knows what he was talking about. 
The language was wonderful, He 
never used the same word twice. Now 
Burton comes out in the JOURNAL and 
puts down a lot of words in a string 
up and down the page like the Hearst 
papers and says he don’t know nothin’ 
to rite about. 

Start lyin’ then! The boss tells 
me: “Get the news. If you can’t get 
it honestly get it anyhow. There 
ain’t nobody goin’ to hurt you. You 
ain’t got no money if they sue you for 
damages and they ain’t got no money 
to start the suit. The best they can 
do is stop speaking to you and that 
gives you more time to do something 
else.” 

Writin’ for the JOURNAL beats 
writin’ reports a long ways. The boss 
says don’t be stereotyped. For the 
benefit of some of the boys around 
here who don’t know what that means 
I will explain. That means if one 


year you write “Pursuant to your in- 
structions” the next year you must 
say “According to your instructions.” 
This lends a delightful variety to the 
report and knocks the client for a row 
Never use the 
Always say “deposi- 


of palm leaf fans. 
word “banks.” 
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tories.” This sounds 
A depository may be an ashcan, a 
waste paper basket or a spitoon but 
the client will catch on all right. 

But going back to Burton and his 
Harvard we census 
around this office in order to discover 


much _ better. 


squad took a 


the reason for its great success. 
While it seems in New York all the 
boys are experts in some particular 


line of accounting we fellers out here 
ain’t very well educated but we have 
had a lot of experience. 

Miller used to be a farm hand down 
in Indiana and was the best cow 
milker in his part of the county. | 
had to say something about him be- 
cause he got sore about me writin’ up 
his nose. 

Lenhart played piano in a jazz band 
and Hawes played flute. They 
Hawes is going to marry a real pro- 
fessor’s daughter. Can you feature a 
flute player marrying a_ professor’s 
daughter? 

The terrible Swede Larson laid the 
foundations of his career as a news 
butcher on a train. Now look at him. 
Frank Kalteux is a ward heeler yet. 
Brownie knocks ’em dead at the tea 
palaces because he used to teach danc- 
ing. Bill Merkle was a cigar maker 
and Judge Ford only recently laid 
aside his false whiskers and quit the 
sleuthing business. Mac got into the 
financial game by collecting nickels 
from the telephone boxes and the 
editor himself broke the Southern 
record in selling bacon butts and 
hams hocks to the colored gentry in 
the south. 

And _ there Puncheon too. I 
won’t tell what Puncheon used to do 
‘cause Mr. Staub wouldn’t print it, but 
if you ever catch Puncheon in the 
mood for telling the truth he may 
tell you. That old migratory bird, 
Puncheon. Off agin, on _ agin, 
Puncheon. The oldest living speci- 
men on Lybrand’s staff. After that 
terrible winter with Washington at 
Valley Forge where Puncheon froze 


Say 


is 
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his feet very bad and had to give up 
soldiering (in the army) he joined 


the staff at Philadelphia. He limps 


yet. We are always glad to see this 
harbinger of spring come back. With 
a cheery smile, dispensing pocket 


knives for the boys and candy for the 
girls, he wins our hearts anew. His 
stories bring fond memories of 
the first time we heard them years be- 
fore and like wine they improve with 
It’s like watching a play where 
know what’s coming before the 
actors He never fails you. 

We all ain’t very well educated, but 
outside of or two self admitted 
accountants on the staff we are a very 
versatile bunch. 

None of the boys have been through 
a university, properly speaking, but 
a lot have passed one going to Pull- 
man on the Illinois Central. 

Charley Nutter up pullin’ the 
chestnuts out of the fire for the De- 
troit office. It’s too bad he missed out 
that 


back 


age. 
you 


speak. 


one 


is 


on good job down in southern 
California. Who put the nut in 


Nutter anyway? 
We ain’t got much more to say for 


this issue. If we only had a lot of 
those swell testimonial letters like 
Boston and Philadelphia gets and a 


lot of cracks about golf we would be 
all right. I got to go to work. 
) ’s Note: After ] 
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DETROIT 
We are all glad to have Mr. C. B. 
Taylor back with us again after his 
busy sojourn at the New York Of- 
fice. 





Mr. C. R. M. Nutter who has been 
with us during the past few weeks is 
keeping up the reputation of all his 
Chicago associates whom we have met, 
and we wish him bon voyage on his 
coming trip. A little early perhaps 
but not by the time this message 


reaches him. 
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Boston and Seattle offices please 
note. Detroit office staff has increased 
seven hundred per cent within a year. 
We’re setting the pace—come on. 

Mr. Clarke must have had a warm 
session in Mr. FitzGerald’s office the 
other day as he came out with the 
wastepaper basket ablaze. 

EpDITOR’Ss NOTE: We are surprised 
that Detroit office has not yet heard 
of the discovery—made about Sir 
Walter Raleigh’s time—that waste- 
baskets are inflammable. 


Mr. Aughe’s house a few weeks ago 
was visited by uninvited guests who 
planned an unpleasant surprise party. 

They called at the witching hour 
of midnight and although Mr. Aughe 
was well armed (he had previously 
locked his six guns in another room), 
they relieved him of these, together 
with about 2,000 rounds of ammuni- 
tion—not to mention his watch and 
chain and a wallet containing sixty- 
five dollars. 

Mr. Aughe received much publicity 
the following morning, an article ap- 
pearing in the papers under the cap- 
tion of ‘Local Gun Repair Store 
Robbed.” 

We are glad to reassure those of 
Mr. Aughe’s friends who are perhaps 


wondering if he was hurt that the 
burglars left when they heard the 


voices of Mr. and Mrs. Aughe, who 
were awakened by the intruders. 


We wonder if Mr. FitzGerald is tak- 
ing a course of musketry after his re- 
cent experience with a wild animal— 
known as a tomcat. The creature 
managed to get away unharmed but 
we understand the carpenter has been 
repairing the verandah since the event. 


Do you cuss your ashes? Most of 
us do but the newcomer to our office 


from the land of kangaroos has solved 
the problem. He is burning a new 
Standard Oil product known as petro- 
leum coke and when he wants to put 
a damper on has to borrow ashes from 
his next door neighbor. 

He is willing to advise anyone, who 
will send him a stamped addressed en- 
velope for reply, of the merits—and 
otherwise—of this “boon to house- 
holders and furnacemen.” 


NEW YORK 

All publication records were broken 
when the following feat was accom- 
plished. The new Treasury regulations 
known as No. 62), which have been 
issued for the administration of the 
1921 Revenue Act, were officially 
promulgated on March 1. On March 
2, the 1922 edition of Colonel Mont- 
gomery’s Income -Tax Procedure came 
from the press, -including the new 
regulations and full comment thereon. 
We shall leave it to the imagination of 
our readers to explain how this feat 
was accomplished. 


TRANSLATIONS FROM THE CHINESE 
1 Time of Crisis 
On a thin blue morning 
Of the Month of Officials 
Came Noh Kale, the income tax coll ctor. 
I laid down my roll of C 
And said, “Friend, 
My treasure is at your disposal; 
Let us audit it togethe1 
rhirteen unfinished poems, 
\ letter from an editor 
Saying that a check will be here shortly, 
My ivory chopsticks, : 
\nd this view, from my tea house, 
Ot the girls bathing on the other side of the 
river.” 
But still the obstinate agent 
Persisted peevishly 
And with the reiteration of a primitive mind 
cried loudly: 
“Quarterly instalment still due, 
1700 yen.” 


mnfucius 
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. Evening Post. 


One of our men visited a client’s 


office recently with an assistant and 
became so engrossed in the problems 
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before him that time flew without 
knowledge. Presently he was startled 
to have the head bookkeeper appear 
at his side with his hat and coat and 
say—“‘Here’s your hat—what’s your 
hurry.” Some concentration, we'll 
Say. 

Mr. Bergman shines as a _ prolific 
writer. When he is not busy writing 
for the L. R. B. & M. JOURNAL he 
writes for the Journal of Accountancy. 
The February issue of that paper con- 
tained a paper by him on “Accounting 
for Pig Iron Production.” 

Miss Hoban, who has just completed 
her eleventh year of faithful service 
with the firm, is on a well deserved 
leave of absence. Miss Stokes is now 
in charge of the Report Department 
at the New York office. 


JOHN LANDUSKY IN A NEW ROLE 


[Vriter-in-Chief of Love Letters for Bashful 
Widowers. 
Scene: Hotel Casey, Scranton, 


John was busy one evening writing 
to his “Storm and Strife’ when he 
was unduly interrupted by “Mister, 
will youse please favor me.” Looking 
up, John perceived a man in the early 
forties with a bundle of letter paper 
in his hand. Silence giving consent, 
the man went on thus :— 

“Mister, I’m a widower with two 
children and I want for to get married 
again and have a home again and have 
my boys with me, and I’ve ‘writ’ a 
letter to a woman I knows but I don’t 
like it; it doesn’t sound good enough 
to me. Will youse be so good as to 
read it and correct it for me?” 

John read it and made several sug- 
gestions to the man and also got more 
of the man’s life history. Finally the 
man said “Mister, would you be so 
good as to ‘writ’ the letter over for 
me. I no want to be bold and make 
the girl think I a fool.” 
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History does not show whether John 
wrote the letter over again. This is 
the kind of information for which the 
present form of time report makes no 
provision. 

“STUNG,” OR GENEROSITY REWARDED 

Two bright members of the staff en- 
tered the breakfast room one morning 
and both ordered grape fruit, bacon 
and eggs, and coffee. At the end, 
when the waiter brought the check 
for $1.55, John said to his side part- 
ner, “All right, I’ve got change, I’ll 
pay for both, and did so, assuming 
that $1.55 paid for the two orders. 

The waiter then turned round to the 
said side partner and presented a 
check for a similar amount to him. 
“Here,” says John, “I’ve just paid for 
his.” “Pardon,” said the waiter, “but 
grape fruit, bacon and eggs, and cof- 
fee are $1.55 per service.” ‘‘Good- 
night,” said John, “‘watch out Gordon 
or they will charge you for the air 
you breathe.” 

Moral: If you expect to keep down 
expenses look before you leap. 


Senior: What is the fundamental 
difference between Col. Montgomery’s 
treatment of his new edition of ‘‘In- 
come Tax Procedure” and a surgeon’s 
treatment of his patient. 

The Colonel puts the ap- 
pendix in, whereas the surgeon takes 
it out. 


Junior: 


GUILTY? $2.00! 

Our esteemed Mr. Cooke was fined 
$2.00 for smoking in the Hudson tube 
the other day. There were only 200 
other offenders in court on the same 
account, so Cooke felt he was in good 
company, although he said it was a 
shame to see so much good money 
“voing up in smoke’ as it were. 

Lost! strayed! or stolen! The con- 
cluding chapters of the firm history by 
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BE. &, 
Mr. W. M. Lybrand, also the conclud- 
ing chapters of Colonel R. H. Mont- 
gomery’s trip to Europe. Anyone 
handing these in to the editor will be 
suitably rewarded. 


COMMENDATION 
“T am just in receipt of consolidated 
balance sheet and want to take this 
opportunity of calling to your atten- 
tion the satisfaction derived from the 
work performed by Mr. Bergman and 
his assistants, Messrs. Soper and Roux. 
“The audit was conducted in a most 


expeditious and at the same time 
thorough manner.” 
PHILADELPHIA 


Editor's Note: Philadelphia’s news 
notes for the March issue had not yet 
come to hand at the time of going to 
We do not, however, ascribe 
the delay to the reputed slowness of 
Philadelphia. Having ourselves been 
born there, we never did admit that it 
was such a slow place! We remember 
with what glee we used to tell the 
story of the Philadelphian’s retort to 
the New Yorker who had jeeringly 
commented on the grass grown streets 
of Philadelphia in contrast with the 
grassless streets of New York. The 
answer of William Penn’s son to the 
descendant of Father Knickerbocker 
was to the effect that the horses draw- 
ing the street cars of New York (long 
after Philadelphia had gone onto a 
100% electric trolley clipped 
the grass from New York’s streets as 
the horses drew the cars on their 
leisurely course. 

No, our suspicion is that all the 
members of the Philadelphia staff 
must have been so busy preparing tax 
returns—or perhaps writing articles 
for future issues of the JOURNAL— 


press. 


basis ) 


that no one has had time to send in 
any news notes. 
PITTSBURGH 


Roper came into the office the other 
day with that unmistakable beaming 


“ 
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face—it’s a 


what! 


girl. Quite jolly, eh! 


Sharpe has been granted an indefi- 
nite leave of which he re- 
quested upon the advice of his physi- 
cian. A few months of outdoor life 
will, no doubt, restore him to his usual 
good health. 


absence, 


Mr. Marsh has been admitted 
membership in The National Associa- 
tion of Cost Accountants. 


CIRCUMLOCUTION 

Duffer—Jim, what do you think of 
my game? 

Caddy—Well, boss, I’se been caddy- 
ing on dis for 10 
you’se done hab me in 
never been befo’.—Life. 


co’se an’ 


l’se 


years, 


places 


SEATTLE 

The Northern Pacific Railroad Com- 
pany, having transferred its head- 
quarters from Tacoma to Seattle, is 
to occupy the seventh and eighth floors 
of the L. C. Smith Building as office 
quarters, and this will necessitate our 
moving. Our new office number will 
be 13820 L. C. Smith Building. 

Mr. Burton had the pleasure of get- 
ting up real early one morning last 
month in order to give a talk on ac- 
counting in one of the high schools ja 
the city at eight o’clock. 

We have had the novel experience 
of making an audit of a year’s busi- 
ness of a Seattle corporation doing an 
annual business of $100,000, the avail- 
able data being confined largely to a 
huge bundle of cancelled cheques! 
One of the officers of the company, 
however, was blessed with a wonder- 
ful memory, and this being the case 
it was only necessary for our repre- 
sentatives to act like the counsel for 
the prosecution. The result leavened 
with a little imagination—presto— 
Balance Sheet. 
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In spite of all the above it was 
found that at the end of the year an 
addition to Surplus of $10,000 was 
in order! 

We had the pleasure of a visit from 
Mr. George F. Bauer of the New York 
office who is on an engagement on the 
Coast. 


Foolish Questions and Answers 
What is the length of a piece of 
string? 
Twice the distance from the middle 
to the end. 


What’s the best way to keep some- 
thing on your stomach when seasick? 

Just bolt your meals down. 

How can I cut my fingernails with- 
out cutting my fingers? 
Hold the scissors in both hands. 


What is a polygon? 
A dead parrot. 


What shall I take to 
redness from my nose? 


remove the 


Take nothing, especially between 
meals. 
What time is it when the clock 


strikes thirteen? 
Time for the clock to be fixed. 


Which is the more important, the 
sun or the moon? 

The moon, of course, because it 
shines at night when we need light, 
while the sun shines in the day when 
we don’t need it. 





Chief Clerk on the Interurban— 
“Another farmer is suing us on ac- 
count of his cow.” 


General Manager—“One of our 
trains killed it, I suppose?” 
Chief Clerk—“Not this time. He 


complains that the passengers lean 
out of the windows and milk his cow 
as the trains go by.” 
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Deduction for Net Losses 
(Continued from page 10) 


however, to exert all reasonable efforts 
to persuade the Department that our 
particular view of the wisest exercise 
of its discretion is logical and not too 
partisan. 


A Trip to Cathay 
(Continued from page 3) 
the table. Here we found our first 
Oriental mystery: The priest refused 
“cumshaw.” 

The ship was coaled here from 
lighters and the coal was all passed 
from hand to hand into the bunkers 
in small baskets by women and chil- 
dren, and without any more noise than 
one would hear at the Polo Grounds 
when B. Ruth knocks a home run. 

On our last day cut the sea gradually 
turned yellow from the mud carried 
down by the Yang Tse Kiang. The 
volume of water sent into the sea by 
this river pushes the salt water back 
for sixty miles. We awoke the next 
morning at anchor in the Yang Tse, 
off Woosung, thirteen miles from 
Shanghai and embarked in the tender 
for a journey up the junk and sampan 
filled Whangpoo to Shanghai. 

We registered at the Astor on 
Broadway and tried to feel at home 
in the strangest, dirtiest, smelliest and 
most wonderful country on the globe. 


(To be continued “as, if and when” 
McCluskey sends in additional manuscript) 


ANY habit that hinders is harmful. 


SELFISHNESS is the shortest road to 
friendlessness. 


SHORT cuts to happiness are usually 
highways to sorrow. 
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The State University a Factor in 
the Illinois C. P. A. Degree 


(Continued from page 4) 


Public Accountants. It includes a sec- 
tion covering the matter of prepara- 
tion needed for the examinations. It 
states that “the public accountant is 
called upon not only to audit the books 
of large businesses and public corpora- 
tions, but also to organize the account- 
ing departments of such concerns, and 
to suggest new methods for the sav- 
ing of time, the elimination of errors 
and the increase of general efficiency. 
He is looked upon as an expert and 
the courts and the bar, as well as 
bankers and business men, are com- 
ing more and more to feel that a man 
whom the State has authorized to style 
himself a Certified Publfe Accountant 
should be competent to undertake al- 
most any accounting problem in any 
line of business, and that they should 
be able to depend upon him for sound 
advice and assistance in financial and 
organization problems, as well as for 
reliable audits. It is essential, there- 
fore, for the protection of the public 
as well as for the advancement of the 
profession, that the examinations 
shall thoroughly test a sound knowl- 
edge of general accounts of the nu- 
merous businesses in which the public 
accountant’s services may be _ re- 
quired. 

“It is necessary, therefore, that 
each candidate for a certificate should 
make careful preparation in the sub- 
jects in which he is to be examined. 
Ordinarily such preparation can best 
be obtained by a course of study in a 
school of high grade, or by a practical 
experience of from three to five years 


in public accounting, or preferably 
both.” 
The University’s connection with 


the profession and its administration 
of the Illinois law insures honesty and 
impartiality in the examinations and 
conferring of degrees. It also adds 
something of dignity and value to the 


C. P. A. degree, encourages high ethi- 
cal standards and fosters greater ac- 
complishments for the profession. 


Mr. ‘“‘Dromedary,’’ Aeronaut 


(Continued from page 6) 


center of the largest date groves in 
the world. A date palm will not flour- 
ish unless its feet are in the water, 
and its head in hades. That tells the 
story of our climate, floods and heat. 

“As a rule our mail goes by steam 
southeast to Bombay, where it is 
transferred to P. & O. boats for Eng- 
land. You can see what a roundabout 
way that is. Now, every two weeks 
the air mail leaves Baghdad for Cairo, 
making the hop in one day. The mail 
from Basrah to Baghdad is conveyed 
by train, a distance of about four hun- 
dred miles, in the remarkably quick 
time of thirty hours. The slogan of 
the road is Delay, Linger and Wait. 

“It is curious, for I understand the 
same condition prevails over in the 
district you call New Jersey, but that 
the sticklers for brevity insist it 
should be changed to ‘w’Erie,’ a typi- 
cal Eastern spelling, by the way.” 

“Mesopotamia, or ‘Iraq’ as we call 
it to distinguish the part of the plains 
belonging to the Arab from that part 
belonging to Persia, or Iran, con- 
tains, besides the ruins of Babylon 
and Nineveh, the tomb of Ezra (not 
far from Basrah), the tombs of 
Joshua the High Priest, Ezekiel the 
Prophet, and also the well of Daniel. 
At Baghdad are the remains of a 
wharf built by Nebuchadnezzar, at 
least the bricks bear his sign manual. 
It was also the home of Aroun al Ras- 
chid; I understand he is claimed to be 
the prototype of your mayor.” 

But the reporter fled. As he did so, 
however, Mr. Dromedary called out 
“Remember Palmyra; they all go the 
same way.” 
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